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THE FLEET. 

BY REAR-ADMIRAL S. B. LUCE, U.S.N. (RETIRED). 



That the United States has taken a fresh departure from the 
erstwhile even tenor of her way is now acknowledged and ac- 
quiesced in. It is only by looking back a few short years that 
one can realize the great changes that have brought this country 
prominently before the notice of the world. The year 1898 has 
been called the year of Europe's discovery of America, The 
accession of colonies and of battleships was synchronous. Be- 
ginning in a quiet and unobtrusive way, this wide departure 
from a traditional policy that had come to be regarded by many 
as sacred attracted little attention. It requires no great dis- 
cernment, now, to understand that both our colonial interests 
and our fighting ships will continue to increase until there will 
be an American colonial system and a fully organized fleet* com- 
mensurate with out territorial expansion and the development 
of our resources. 

The colonies will need for their intelligent government a Co- 
lonial Secretary, who will be a member of the Cabinet; and the 
fleet will need intelligent government, not only to insure its 
efficiency, but to keep within reasonable bounds the great ex- 
pense its maintenance entails: over one hundred million dollars, 
a year. The question is — and it is a very grave one for the 
country — How is the efficiency of the fleet to be kept up, and 
an economical disposition of its funds insured? For the days 
cf prodigal expenditures must soon end. 

The wisdom of the framers of the Federal Constitution is not 
to be questioned ; but, with all its advantages, the wide separation 
between the legislative and executive branches of the government 

•The word "Fleet" is used here in its general sense to signify the 
total number of vessels of war available for active service. In England, 
"Fleet" and "Navy" are synonyms. 
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has, in practice, certain disadvantages. This separation is not 
conducive to harmony. Indeed, it has led at various times to 
what has savored of hostility on questions vitally affecting the 
interests of the country. Mutual understanding on naval mat- 
ters is wanting. It is undoubtedly true that Congress has been 
extremely liberal in its appropriations for the navy; but, as far 
as one can learn, this liberality has not been in accordance with 
any well-digested plan of naval development. 

To the lay mind it would appear that herein lies one fruitful 
source of trouble; there seems to be no settled plan of naval de- 
velopment upon which the Executive and Congress can agree. 
Were such a plan to be matured, and accepted, both branches of 
the government could act in harmony on most matters concern- 
ing the navy. There is such a thing as a naval policy. The 
building up of a navy without a definite plan is like the directing 
of a number of artisans to build some houses without stating how 
many houses were required, of what material they were to be 
constructed, or for what purpose they were to be used. The 
nava] policy of England, for example, is very simple. It is 
known as the " two-Power standard " — that is to say, the strength 
of the English navy must at all times be maintained at a strength 
equal to that of any two naval Powers that may be combined 
against it. ' In the House of Commons not long since, the Prime 
Minister was asked if it was the policy of the Government to 
make equality with the two next strongest fleets the standard of 
England's naval strength. The Prime Minister's answer was: 
"The present strength of the British navy is in excess of the 
two-Power standard." That is the naval policy, in a nutshell, 
of the greatest naval Power of the world. 

In more specific terms, we find the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty saying: "The test the Admiralty applied to naval efficiency 
and the standard they had set up for years past, as that which 
must be maintained, was that we must be strong enough in bat- 
tleships alone to defeat any combination of any two Powers, 
and that we should have a margin over and above this, for con- 
tingencies, of some ten per cent. This was the minimum which 
they had considered safe. With respect to our cruiser power," 
he added, " we need, and must maintain, far more." 

The word "efficiency" as used here refers to the strength of 
the line of battle. 
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Naval Policy. — The expressions " Naval Policy " and " Naval 
Efficiency/' it may be observed, have been used by certain writers 
as convertible terms. This has led to no little confusion of 
thought on naval matters. England's naval policy, as we have 
seen, is to maintain the two-Power standard; while the naval 
policy of- France is to keep the main body of her fleet in the 
Mediterranean, for France applies the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine to certain sections of the north of Africa. In the one 
ease it is a question of the number of battleships of the first 
category; in the other the disposition made of those ships. 

" Naval Efficiency "is construed by some authorities as mean- 
ing the number of battleships available for war, as in the case 
just quoted from the speech of the First Lord of the Admiralty; 
by others again as the normal state of discipline of the fleet, and 
the judicious use made of it. There have been fleets powerful 
in numbers of ships and guns, manned by a personnel of good 
fighting material, and yet wholly inefficient for purposes of war. 
Mere numbers do not constitute efficiency. To the unskilled, 
excess of numbers means discomfiture. 

From the English we get the very expressive term "fighting 
efficiency." Thus, in "A Statement of Admiralty Policy," we 
gather from the Navy Estimates Committee that the following 
considerations obtained : " first, the whole object of the Navy 
Estimates is to secure the fighting efficiency of the Fleet and its 
instant readiness for War; secondly, the least amount [of money] 
compatible with that end." 

The Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is represented in an alleged interview as saying: 
" Our navy will be of no benefit to us unless the men know how 
to handle the ships, and how to work the guns. Efficiency is more 
important than any other consideration, and it can be gained 
only through practice. I feel there is a strong sentiment 
throughout the country in. favor of maintaining an efficient navy, 
and, as I said before, efficiency is more important than size." 
These words are the words of wisdom. 

Efficiency is the power to accomplish a desired end: the pos- 
sessing of adequate skill for the performance of a duty. " The 
swordfish can kill the whale," said an American gentleman when 
asked, in 1894, of the probable outcome of the War then immi- 
nent between China and Japan. 
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Naval policy, in its broadest sense, comprehends Statesman- 
ship. It is the relative rank, as a naval Power, which the State 
aims to assume and maintain in the family of nations. It in- 
cludes: first, the creation of a floating force adequate to make 
good its pretensions; and, secondly, the ability to use that force 
effectively — in brief, the weapon and the skill to wield it. 

Despite its alleged structural defects, no American can have 
looked upon the fleet of battleships now circumnavigating the 
globe without a feeling of pride. The Navy Department is cer- 
tainly entitled to credit for this imposing display of sea power. 
But the credit must be shared by others — it must be shared with 
the iron and steel industries of the country and by the great 
ship-building plants now in operation. 

To the Navy Department alone belongs the credit of initiating 
the movement which has led to this result — a movement which 
has given the country for the first time in its history a fleet in 
the true technical sense. 

The genesis of what is called the "new navy" was in 1881. 
In that year the first Advisory Board convened by the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Hon. W. H. Hunt, recommended the building of 
steel ships on the ground "that such a step would give an im- 
petus to the steel industries of the country." That end has been 
accomplished far beyond what the most fervid imagination could 
have pictured; and it is largely to those same steel and ship- 
building industries that We are indebted for the formidable line 
of battle we now have. Taken together they have trained up a 
body of skilled artisans which it would be difficult to duplicate 
in any part of the world. Congress is wise and far-seeing in 
providing them with work. 

By what means soever the fleet has been brought into being, 
its existence is an established fact, and its continued growth is 
assured. The weapon has been forged. Where is the hand to 
wield it? Where is the power to insure efficiency? These are 
very present questions, and call for intelligent answers. 

As to Naval Efficiency. — In a speech delivered on June 22nd, 
1905, President lloosevelt is reported to have declared that he 
would give up the Monroe Doctrine and the Panama Canal, 
rather than refuse the means which can alone render our atti- 
tude as a nation worthy the respect of mankind. " Therefore," 
he added, "keep on building [battleships] and maintaining at 
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the highest point of efficiency the United States Navy, or quit 
trying to be a big nation." That, in brief, is the President's 
Naval Policy. It includes the power, coupled with the ability 
to wield that power effectively. 

The building programme of Congress has supplied the power. 
It only remains to consider the question of efficiency — the con- 
summate ability to wield that power. The duty of devising meas- 
ures for securing naval efficiency rests, under wise laws, exclu- 
sively with the Executive. This all-important factor of Naval 
Policy the President must, perforce, leave to his Secretary of 
the Navy. The latter, a civilian, well versed in public affairs, 
but unfamiliar with naval or military arts, must in turn defer to 
his advisers in the Navy Department. The Secretary on assuming 
office finds himself associated with a civilian Assistant Secretary 
and eight " admirals," so called,* each one of the latter presiding 
over one of the eight Bureaus of which the Navy Department is 
composed. Five of these admirals belong, singular to say, to the 
non-combatant class, and three of them to the combatant class. -j- 
The five non - combatant admirals naturally regard questions 
of naval efficiency from the non - military point of view : 
the admirals of the combatant class from the military point 
of view. Moreover, each of the offices over which these 
admirals preside — combatant and non - combatant alike — be- 
longs to the civil branch of the Department, and have to do 
with material and finance. It does not take long for the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on assuming office to discover that naval efficiency 
is a very broad and comprehensive subject, and one which belongs 
exclusively to the military side of his office. With this discovery 
is revealed the fact that the military side of his office does not 
exist. There is no such thing. This fact, taken in conjunction 
with the fact just stated, that there is a radical and irreconcilable 

* Section 7 of the Personnel Act of March 3, 1899, prohibits the chang- 
ing of titles of officers. 

t The Act of July 5th, 1862, provided that the Chiefs of four of the 
Bureaus should be appointed from the list of officers of the Navy not 
below the rank of commander. This gave the advisers of the Secretary 
the Chiefs of four line Bureaus and the Chiefs of four staff Bureaus. As 
this equal division did not accord with the views of the civics, a clause 
was introduced in the naval appropriation bill of June 29th, 1906, pro- 
viding "that the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks (which, by 
the Act of '62, had been assigned to a line officer) shall be selected from 
the members of the corps of Civil Engineers of the Navy, having not 
less than seven years' active service." This gave the non-combatants a 
majority. 
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difference of opinion on the part of his advisers on vital ques- 
tions affecting naval efficiency, would, in time of war, leave the 
Secretary of the Navy in an unenviable position. Divided coun- 
sels are fatal to military operations. 

A navy that requires time for preparation after war has been 
declared is far from being in an efficient condition. On Feb- 
ruary 5th, 1904, Japan severed diplomatic relations with Russia, 
and at midnight of the 8th Port Arthur was startled from its 
slumfbers by the guns of the Japanese fleet. It was a complete 
surprise. Three days after the diplomatic rupture Japan struck 
the first blow at Port Arthur and Chemulpo. There was no 
such trifling as is said to have occurred at Fontenoy : " Fire first, 
gentlemen," about the military movements of the Japanese. They 
knew the great moral and military advantages of taking the 
offensive, and they assumed it at once and effectually.* But 
they were enabled to do so only by a long and thorough course 
of preparation during peace. So much for the readiness to strike. 
The point where the first blow is to fall can be determined best 
by those who have made such questions the subject of careful 
study, undisturbed by administrative duties. There must be no 
mistake as to the true objective. To be master of the situation 
at the outset may prevent a war. Some of the most important 
strategic moves are those made during peace. 

It may be stated right here once for all, without circumlocu- 
tion, that naval efficiency, in its true sense, is unattainable under 
our present form of naval administration. It is far better that 
the people should know this in order that the responsibility may 
be placed where it belongs. The truth of this statement we now 
purpose showing. 

How the American method of governing the fleet, a purely 
military organization, works in practice may be illustrated by 
examples taken from official documents of recent date, docu- 
ments which are easily accessible to all the world. 

The President, recognizing the inherent defects in the consti- 
tution of the Navy Department, knowing that the efficiency he 
has so much at heart is not attainable under existing conditions, 
urged Congress to amend the law under which the Navy De- 

* Compare the prompt action of the Japanese with ours when we left 
it to a British Colonial Governor to " request " Commodore Dewey to leave 
Hongkong, April 24th, 1898. (See Naval Administration II, pages 848-9, 
Proceedings Naval Institute.) 
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partment is organized with a special view to increasing the effi- 
ciency of the navy. In his message to Congress of December, 
1903, Mr. Eoosevelt said : " We need the establishment, by law, 
of a body of trained officers who shall exercise, a systematic con- 
trol of the military affairs of the navy, and be the authorized 
advisers of the Secretary concerning it." In order to carry out 
the views of the President, the Secretary of the Navy prepared 
and presented to the Naval Committee of the House "a bill to 
increase the efficiency of the Navy," the object of which was to 
legalize the General Board. In presenting the bill to the 
Naval Committee of the House, its adoption, by Congress, was 
ably advocated in person by the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Hon. William H. Moody. He was followed by the Ad- 
miral of the Navy (Admiral Dewey) and by the Chiefs 
of three Bureaus representing the combatant class of the De- 
partment. Secretary Moody's presentation of the case, on the 
part of the administration, was lucid, logical and learned, leav- 
ing absolutely nothing to be said in advocacy of the President's 
plea for naval efficiency. But the majority of the Secretary's 
advisers — the non-combatant admirals — would not have it. The 
bill was vehemently opposed by the non-combatants, represented 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy of that day, and the 
Chiefs of what are known in the navy as the five Staff Bureaus.* 
As the bill has never been heard of since it was presented to the 
Naval Committee on April 11th, 1904, it is natural to suppose 
that it received its quietus then and there.-)- 

The motives of the Committee in thus turning down the Gen- 
eral Board are not open to question. But, as the record stands, 
it would appear, to the world at large, that the Chiefs of the five 
Staff Bureaus had influence enough to defeat an nrgent measure 
of the administration to increase the efficiency of the navy. 

In plain terms, the President was defeated by Bureaucracy. 
This was the literal fulfilment of a prophecy. During the " In- 
vestigation of the Navy Department " in 1875-6, Commodore D. 
McN. Fairfax, TJ. S. N., stated, in his testimony before the House 

* The Chief of Bureau of Supplies and Accounts publicly criticised 
the President's plea for naval efficiency. (See "Army and Navy Jour- 
nal," January 30th, 1904.) This flagrant violation of Navy Regulations 
seems to have elicited no comment. 

t Those interested in this subject should read " Hearing before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, House of Representatives, April 11th, 1904, 
on 'A Bill (H. R. 15403) to increase the efficiency of the Navy.'" 
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Naval Committee, that "the Bureau system was gradually un- 
dermining the discipline of the Navy Department and must 
sooner or later be changed." The time for the change has ar- 
rived. " If a house be divided against itself that house cannot 
stand." 

True, the General Board continues a potentiality, but this is 
due to the President and not to Congress. The General Board 
was established by the Navy Department, General Order No. 
544, March 13th, 1900, which order was embodied in the Navy 
Begulations of 1905, thus giving it for the time being the force of 
law (Sec. 1547 B. S.). But as it is competent for some admin- 
istration of the future to rescind this order and delete it from the 
Navy Begulations, it is obvious that the character of the General 
Board lacks the quality of permanence which statute law alone can 
give. To insure this, permanency of character was the request pre- 
ferred by the President, as we have seen; a request to which the 
House Naval Committee declined to accede. 

Some Functions of the General Board. — The General Board 
represents the military element of naval administration — hither- 
to wanting — as distinct from the civil branch represented by 
the eight Bureaus. It is the legitimate Council of War of the 
civilian Secretary of the Navy on all matters pertaining to war 
and to the preparation for war. 

When the Spanish War broke out, it was seen at once that, to 
meet a foreign naval Power on the ocean, further trifling with 
our radically defective system of naval administration must cease 
at once. One of the first steps, therefore, in this direction was 
the convening of a Naval War Board, a body separate and dis- 
tinct from the Bureaus, but in close touch with the office of the 
Secretary of the Navy. To this Board was intrusted the very 
responsible duty of a careful study of the whole theatre of the 
war, and of watching closely the movements of the enemy's fleet, 
squadrons or single cruisers, as far as could be done by means of 
the reports which were constantly reaching the Department, day 
and night, by wire or mail. These reports, sometimes of a con- 
flicting nature, had to be carefully sifted, differences reconciled, 
and the real designs of the enemy penetrated as far as possible. 
The questions arose: "What was the objective of Cervera's 
fleet?" and, after the battle of Manila Bay, May 1st, 1898, and the 
destruction of the Spanish squadron, "What would be Spain's 
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next more in that direction?" These were questions the mem- 
bers of the War Board were obliged to study carefully and 
to answer out of their knowledge of naval strategy. As a 
result of these studies, the Naval War Board was enabled to keep 
the Secretary of the Navy fully informed, at all times, of the 
movements of the enemy, and to place before him recommenda- 
tions for such counter movements of our own forces as the con- 
ditions, varying from day to day and even from hour to hour, 
required. Incredible as it may appear, these highly important 
military duties had not been provided for in our scheme of naval 
organization. It will be seen from this that the Naval War 
Board was not of the nature of an advisory board, as that term 
is understood in the Navy. It had higher, and vastly more re- 
sponsible, functions. The transactions of the War Board cover 
860 typewritten pages of copies of communications sent and re- 
ceived. This was departmental duty performed mainly by offi- 
cers having no part in the organization of the Department ; hence 
its extra-legal character. The nature of the War Board and the 
necessity for its existence are so clearly set forth by Secretary 
Moody in his testimony before Hie House Naval Committee, on 
April 11th, 1904, as to leave little to be said. 

On the conclusion of the war with Spain, the Naval War 
Board, through some singular misconception, was dissolved. But 
it had proved itself so indispensable as a part of the organization 
of the Navy Department that the Secretary of the Navy issued 
General Order No. 544 with a view to its permanent establish- 
ment under the title of the " General Board." 

Once more the President essayed to induce Congress to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Navy. In his special message to Con- 
gress of December 17th, 1906, on the Personnel of the Navy, 
Mr. Boosevelt made certain specific recommendations, failure 
to adopt which, "by judicious legislation, the future of our 
Navy will be gravely compromised." " In my last three annual 
messages I have invited the attention of Congress to the urgent ne- 
cessity of such legislation . . ." but the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Navy did not take into the account the deep-seated defection 
in the ranks of bis own immediate command, in his own official 
family, as it were. The . Personnel Bill, so earnestly advocated 
by the administration, was strangled in its birth. Congress has 
thus, through its House Naval Committee, put itself on record 
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as opposing measures which have for their object the increas- 
ing of the efficiency of the Navy. It is clear that the views of 
the administration on naval affairs carry little weight with the 
Naval Committees of the two houses of Congress. There is a 
good reason for this. The Navy Department is divided against 
itself, and the majority of the Secretary's Colleagues* are op- 
posed to any change in the present method of administering the 
affairs of the Navy. Congress has endowed them with great 
powers, and it is only natural that they should exert those powers 
to protect their vested rights — rights which must be safeguarded 
though the heavens fall. 

As political power goes with the control and expenditure of 
the revenues of the State, so power, patronage and influence go 
with the expenditure, with limited accountability, of consider- 
ably over one hundred million dollars a year by the , Chiefs of 
the eight Naval Bureaus. This explains why a Chief of Bureau 
has in certain directions, far more influence than the responsible 
head of the Department — the Secretary of the Navy himself. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that in this discussion of the busi- 
ness methods of the Department, not the slightest reflection is 
intended to be cast, either directly or by implication, upon the 
high character and strict integrity of the Chiefs of the several 
Bureaus. We sincerely trust that goes without saying. One 
may be permitted to criticise a system without impugning the 
high character of the components of that system — the Bureaus. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the navy, a distinctively 
military body, is governed, practically, by an oligarchy of non- 
militaTy men. To govern, in its original sense, means to pilot 
or to steer. Hence we are led to conclude that our fleet is piloted 
or steered by " admirals," who belong neither to the military nor 
to the seaman class. This method of governing a navy is saved 
from being preposterous only because of the Action that it is in 
accordance with the will of the people, as expressed through their 
representatives in Congress. Mr. Secretary Bonaparte acted wise- 
ly in recommending, as he did in effect, the total abolition of 
this archaic and demoralizing form of naval government by Bu- 
reaus. Put none but militant seamen at the helm. 

*The Secretary's Colleagues. — This is the only Executive Department 
where the law places the Secretary and his associates in office on an 
equal footing. 
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Bureaucracy. — " My experience during the past year," declared 
Secretary Bonaparte, in his annual report of November 28th, 
1906, "has greatly strengthened my belief, as expressed in the 
last annual report of the Department, that the system of au- 
tonomous Bureaus is open to very grave theoretical objections; 
and that only the very high character of the personnel employed 
in these Bureaus . . . prevents these theoretical objections 
from seriously affecting the efficiency and economy of the De- 
partment's work. It seems to me, therefore, desirable that a very 
radical and thoroughgoing change should oe made in the organ- 
ization of the Department." He then outlines a plan (the ap- 
pointment of a commission on the Navy Department) which, he 
says, appears to afford a reasonable promise of satisfactory results 
and which in effect would, as already observed, abolish the pres- 
ent archaic system of trying to govern the navy by Bureaus. 

Secretary Bonaparte's diagnosis of the case was perfectly cor- 
rect. His prescription— a commission to examine into, and report 
upon, the whole subject of naval administration, pointing out 
the defects of the present system, and suggesting the remedy 
therefor, would result in immediate relief at the hands of Con- 
gress. There can be little doubt of that. To insure intelligent 
legislation Congress must have bed-rock facts to go upon; and 
those facts can be ascertained and formulated best by a board of 
experts appointed for the purpose. Such is the disease which 
afflicts the Navy to-day and its remedy. 

Bureaucracy aims exclusively at augmenting its own official 
powers at the expense of more extended interests. It is char- 
acterized, asserts one authority, " by the inefficient and obstruct- 
ive performance of duty through minute subdivisions of func- 
tions, by inflexible formality and pride of place." A Bureaucrat 
is defined as "an official who endeavors to concentrate adminis- 
trative powers in his own bureau." 

All the privations and suffering of the English Army in the 
Crimean War, through lack of provisions and clothing, resulting 
in the loss of thousands of lives, was due directly to army bu- 
reaucracy; and English army bureaucracy repeated its misman- 
agement fifty years later in the Boer War. Bureaucracy greatly 
damaged our own military prestige during the war with Spain, 
and might have been fatal to the navy but for the timely advent 
of the Naval War Board. It was Bussian bureaucracy, not Togo, 
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that defeated Rodjestvensky in the Sea of Japan. Togo simply gave 
the coup de grace. Villeneuve, Du Pont, Oervera and Rodjestven- 
sky, each in turn, was the victim of inefficient naval administration. 
Is there a demand for another American victim? Said Premier 
Stolypin : " My hope and purpose are, with the aid of the Duma, 
to get rid of the bureaucratic system. Such is the Emperor's firm 
and unshakable will." Bureaucracy defeated President Roose- 
velt in his efforts to promote naval efficiency in 1904; and Bu- 
reaucracy dominates the Navy of the United States to-day. Let 
this truth be pondered by that portion of an irresponsible press 
that so airily fans the flame of enmity between this country and 
our good friend, Japan. 

A decision of the United States Supreme Court denning the 
administrative authority of the Secretary of the Navy sanctioned 
the exercise by the Secretary, of the military functions of the 
President, as Commander-in-Chief of the Navy. The principle 
enunciated in that decision has been applied to the relations sus- 
tained by the Chiefs of the several Bureaus to the Secretary and 
through him to the President. Thus the Chiefs of the several 
Bureaus have become the representatives of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Navy, and clothed with all his authority touching 
the affairs of their respective Bureaus. Their orders must be 
respected and obeyed as the orders of the Commander-in-Chief. 
The Act of August 31st, 1842, makes this very clear. It declares 
explicitly that "the orders of a Chief of Bureau shall be con- 
sidered as emanating from the Secretary himself, and shall have 
full force and effect as such." But, as the orders of the Secretary 
are to be regarded as the orders of the President, it is plain that 
the orders of a Chief of Bureau must also be regarded as the 
orders of the President. This makes practically nine Secretaries 
of the Navy, with power in their respective spheres, equal to 
those of the constitutional Commander-in-Chief. All the evils 
of bureaucracy are thus aggravated by the law which put it in 
operation. Sixty-five years' experience and the testimony of 
numerous Secretaries of the Navy show conclusively that this 
unbusmess-like system is conducive neither to efficiency nor to 
economy, but the very reverse. It insures the greatest amount 
of extravagance with the least amount of accountability, and is 
fatal to efficiency. 

While we are vainly struggling to increase the efficiency of the 
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navy, Germany continues building big ships according to a care- 
fully matured plan. She remembers that the Hague Peace Con- 
ference of 1899 was the precursor of a great war. In her next 
conflict she does not purpose being found wanting either in ships 
or in naval efficiency. Japan indulges in no idle dreams of uni- 
versal peace, or Utopian restrictions of sea power. In the late 
war she demonstrated to all the world the absolute necessity of 
an efficient naval administration, without which naval efficiency 
is absolutely impossible. This she devised and perfected long 
in advance of the collision she saw to be inevitable. Eussia, 
also, taught us the equally valuable lesson that naval efficiency 
does not consist in the number of ships alone. The battle is not 
always to the strong. Strength, to be effective, needs intelligent 
direction. 

Fortunately, Congress has authorized the building of two more 
20,000-ton battleships, coupled with the assurance of a continu- 
ous building programme. But on the vital question of naval 
government^-the power to handle the forged weapon, the means 
of insuring naval efficiency — it is the purpose of the oligarchy 
which shapes the conduct of our naval affairs to maintain the 
status quo. 

It is now the naval oligarchy versus the people. The question 
of the hour is : Which shall prevail ? 

S. B. Luce. 



